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THE CERULEAN WARBLKR (Dendroica rara). 
1L.YNDS JONES. 


It is only recently that this warbler’s nests have been found 
anything like commonly. Indeed, until recently its eggs have 
been sold at a high price and its nests much prized. The ac- 
companying illustration of a nest found the past season near 
Oberlin gives nearly the typical nest and its position on the 
branch. 

About Oberlin this warbler is found in the deeper woods, 
preferably where there is considerable moisture, at least dur- 
ing the spring months. Swampy woods are not much in favor. 
The trees must be small and slender, with few or no branches 
within twenty feet of the ground. Among these high branches 
the male feeds and sings, during the brooding days making 
regular rounds to and from the nest. One may locate the tree 
in which the nest is h:dden by patiently watching the male on 
his rounds, for the nest tree marks a halt in his otherwise 
somewhat regular progress of search for food. It is also the 
focus for all of the different excursions in different directions. 

The nests which I have actually found have been in trees 
which grow near, but not in, a shallow, sluggish woods spring 
stream. Spring freshets have removed enough earth to make 
a depression, but not enough to make a ditch. The tree has 
not been one of several forming a thicket of branches, but 
rather one which stands somewhat by itself. The nests have 
invariably been placed upon branches at some distance from 
the bole of the tree, on the top of a more or less horizontal 
fork of the branch. I have never seen a nest built into a per- 
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pendicular crotch, after the manner of the Yellow Warbler, 
nor distinctly saddled into the crotch like the Wood Pewee. 

The male has never shown much concern about the nest, 
but the female makes some feeble demonstration if the nest is 
closely approached. I have never seen the evidence of dis- 
traction exhibited by so many birds when their nests are 
threatened. A sharp, metallic chip,and restless flitting within 
two rods of the nest is the extent of the female’s demonstra- 
tion. 

The eggs are decidedly warbler-like in every respect, but 
with atendency to grayness in the markings. However, a 
word description of the eggs of many of the warblers is worth- 
less ; it is sufficiently difficult to distinguish between the eggs 
when one has them in hand, 

It seems strange that the eggs and nests of this warbler have 
been so long rarities in collections when the birds are certainly 
not rare breeders in almost any part of Ohio where conditions 
are at all favorable. No doubt the height at which the nests 
are placed is the main cause for the scarcity. 


Summer Birds of New Hampshire. 
A PARTIAL LIST OF THE SUMMER BIRDS OF 
HOLDERNESS, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY ARTHUR C. COMEY. 


The town of Holderness lies on the west shore of Squam 
Lake (or Lake Asquam), in almost the geographical center of 
the state of New Hampshire. It is divided naturally by the* 
Squam Range and Little Squam Lake into three sections. I 
made the following observations in the area between the ridge 
of the Squam Range (elevation 2100 ft.) and Squam Lake 
(elevation 510 ft.), with my headquarters at Camp Algonquin, 
on the shore of the lake. Notes were taken during the months 
of July and August, 1899, 1900, 1901, and 1903, but chiefly 
in the latter season, which also included the last five days of 
June and the first four days of September. 

The shores of the lake are for the most part quite low, but 
rocky, with occasional narrow sand-beaches, and are covered 
with rather young woods of mixed growth, with here and 
there a grove of pine or hemlock. Nearly all of the farm- 
houses are situated on the ‘‘old road,’’ which in most places is 
about a half-mile from the lake. Between these and the new 
road, not far from the shore, there are overgrown pastures and 
maple groves, with open fields near the houses. Back from 
the old road are mountain pastures and birch woods, stretching 
up to the almost bare top of Squam Range, about a mile away. 
Most of the marsh-birds were seen at Bennett’s Creek, which 
meanders through a meadow into Bennett’s Cove. Several 
years ago the dam at the outlet of Squam Lake was raised so 
that the lower end of this little plain was inundated and a lit- 
tle lagoon was formed, with a sand-beach along the shore. 
According to Mr. Faxon, in the introduction to his Holder- 
ness list (The Auk, Vol. V., p. 149), the locality lies ‘‘near 
the border of the Alleghanian and Canadian Avifaune, al- 
though decidedly Alleghanian in its general character.’’ 

The list includes six species recorded as migrants only, and 
eighty-seven summer residents. The sixty-five species re- 
corded by Mr. Faxon (June 4-12, 1885, and June 4-11, 1886) 
are starred. 
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*1. Gavia imber. Loon. Rather common, chiefly in the northern 
part of the lake. 

2. Aix sponsa, Wood Duck. Rare. One record, a female at Hoag 

Island, July 18, 1903. 

3. Botaurus lentiginosus. Bittern. Local; found at Bennett’s Creek 
only. 

4. Ardea herodias, Great Blue Heron. Rare; recorded asa migrant 
only. One record, one at Camp Algonquin, August 23, 1903. 

5. Butorides virescens, Green Heron. Local; found at Bennett’s 

Creek only. 

6. Nycticorax nycticorax nazvius, Black-crowned N’ght Heron. 

Locally rather common. 

7. Helodromas solitarius. Solitary Sandpiper. Uncommon migrant. 

In 1903, a pair at Benvett’s Creek, August 9 and 10. 

*8. Aotitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. Common. 

*9. Bonasa umbellus, Ruffed Grouse. Quite common, but rare in 
1903, owing to the cold spring, which killed nearly all the young. 

10. Accipiter cooperii, Cooper’s Hawk. Rare migrant. One record 

two on Squam Ridge, August 24, 1903. 

*11. Buteo borealis, Red-tailed Hawk. Rare; recorded as a mi- 
grant only. One record, one on Rattlesnake Mountains, August 28, 
1903. 

12. Buteo lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk. Uncommon. 

*13. Halizetus leucocephalus, Bald Eagle. Rare. In 1903, found 
about Rattlesnake Cove only. 

14. Falco sparverius. Sparrow Hawk. Rare. Two records in 1903. 
15. Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Uncommon, 
*16. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Black-billed Cuckoo. Rather com- 


*17. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. Common. 

*18. Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker. Not common. 

19. Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woodpecker. Common. 
20. Sphyrapicus varius. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Uncommon. Not 
found below 100v ft. elevation. 

*21. Ceophloeus pileatus abieticola. Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 
Rare. Two records in 1900. 

*22. Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker. Rather common. 

*23. Antrostomus vocilerus. Whip-poor-will. Quite common. 

*24. Chordziles virginianus. Nighthawk. Rather common. On 
August 28, 1903, at 11 a. m., I saw a flock of 100 or more between the 
two summits of Rattlesnake Mountains, circling about aud slowly 
moving southward, very close to the ground. 

*25. Chztura pelagica. Chimney Swift. Very common, but not seen 
the last two or three weeks. 

26. Trochilus colubris. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Uncommon. 

*27. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. Abundant. 

*28. Mlyiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher. Rather common. 

*29. Sayornis phoebe. Phoebe. Very common. 
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30. WNuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. 

One record, two at Camp Algonquin, August 26, 1903. 

*31. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. Abundant. 

*32. Empidonax minimus. Least Flycatcher. Quite common. 

*33. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. Quite common. 

*34. Corvus americanus. American Crow. Common. 

*35. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. Rather common summer res- 
ident. Quite comn.on in August. 

36 Mbolothrus ater. Cowbird. Rare; recorded in 1900 only. 

*37. Agelaius phoeniceus. Red-winged Blackbird. Rather common, 

*38. Icterus galbula. Baltimore Oriole. Rather common. In 1903, 
last seen August 13. 

39. Quiscalus quiscula zneus. Bronzed Grackle. Locally common. 

*40. Carpodacus purpureus. Purple Finch. Rather common summer 
resident. Common in August. 

*41. Astragalinus tristis. American Goldfinch. Abundant. 

*42. Pooesetes gramineus. Vesper Sparrow. Common. 

*43. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. Savanna Sparrow. Locab; 
common at Bennett’s Creek. 

*44. Zonotrichia albicollis. White-throated Sparrow. Uncommon ; 
found on the Squam Range (elevation 2000 ft.). Also one singing bird, 
not 100 ft. above the lake, July 30, 1903. 

*45. Spizella socialis. Chipping Sparrow. Common. 

*46. Spizella pusilla. Field Sparrow, Abundant. 

*47. Junco hyemalis. Junco. Common above 1000 ft. elevation. - Not 
found below 700 ft. 

*48. Melospiza cinerea melodia. Song Sparrow. Common, especially 
along the shores of the lake. 

*49. Mlelospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow. Local. Probably regu- 
lar at Rattlesnake Cove, where a singing bird was found, July 17, 1903: 

*50. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee. Common in second growth 
woods, but not in overgrown pastures. 

*51. Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Uncommon 
summer resident. Common in August. 

*52. Cyanospiza cyanea. Indigo Bunting. Abundant. 

*53. Piranga erythromelas. Scarlet Tanager. Common. 

*54. Progne subis. Purple Martin. Uncommon. 

*55. Petrochelidon lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. Uncommon. In 1903, 


last seen August 12. 
*56. Hirundo erythrogaster. Barn Swallow. Abundant. 
*57. Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree Swallow. Common the first three 
weeks of July. 
58. Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow. Rathercommon. Not seen af- 
ter July 20. 
*59. Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. Abundant. 
-*60. Vireo olivaceus.. Red-eyed Vireo. Abundant. One nest had 
two young birds about five days old, August 1, 1903. 
*61. Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo. Rare; recorded.in 1900 only. 


Rare migrant. 
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62. Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo. Rare. 

63. Vireo solitarius. Blue-headed or Solitary Vireo. Uncommon. 
*64. Mhiotilta varia. Black and White Warbler. Uncommon. 

*65. Heliminthophila rubricapilla. Nashville Warbler. Uncommon. 
*66. Compsothlypis americana usnez. Northern Parula Warbler. 
Local; Common at Hoag Island, July 18, 1903. 

*67, Dendroica zstiva. Yellow Warbler. Uncommon. 
*68. Dendroica cxrulescens. Black-throated Blue Warbler. Rare. 

69 Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler. In July, one recorded at 
700 ft elevation. Common at Hoag Island on July 18, 1903. In 1903, 
after August 6, a very common migrant. 

70. Dendroica maculosa. Magnolia Warbler. Uncommon migrant. 
First seen, August 12, 1903. 

*71. Dendroica pensylvanica. Chestnut-sided Warbler. Quite com- 


mon. 
72. Dendroica striata. Black-poll Warbler. Rare; recorded in 1900 


only. 

*73. Dendroica blackburniz. Blackburnian Warbler. Rare summer 
resident. In 1903, after August 6, a rather common migrant. 

*74. Dendroica virens. Black-throated Green Warbler. Quite com- 


mon. 
75. Dendroica vigorsii. Pine Warbler. Common in all red pine 


ves. 
Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-bird. Common. 

*77. Seiurus noveboracensis. Water-Thrush. Rare. In July, one 
record, one at Hoag Island, July 18, 1903. 1n 1903, the only migrant 
was seen at Camp Algonquin, August 9. 

#78. Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla. Northern Yellow-throat. Com- 
mon. 

*79,. Wilsonia canadensis. Canadian, Warbler. Rare migrant. On 
record, one at Camp Algonquin, August 23, 1903. 

_*80. Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. Abundant. 

#81. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Catbird. Common. 

*82. Taxostoma rufum. Brown Thrasher. Common. 

83. Troglodytes aedon. House Wren. Rather common. 

84. Certhia familiaris amerciana. Brown Creeper. Uncommon on the- 
Squam Range. Not found below 1500 ft. 

85. Sitta carolinensis. White-breasted Nuthatch. Rather common. 

86. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. Rather common sum-. 
mer resident. In August, common migrant in the flocks of Warblers 

*87. Parus atricapillus. Chickadee. Abundant. 

88. Regulus satrapa. Golden-crowned Kinglet. Rather common. 
above 1500 ft. elevation. Not found below 700 ft. 

89. Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Rare. One record,. 
one on Squam Range (elevationj1800 ft.), July 15, 1903. 

*90. Hylocichla fuscescens. Wilson’s Thrush or Veery. Abundant, 
but became uncommon towards the endjof August. 

*91. Hylocichla guttata pallasii, Hermit Thrush. Common. 
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*92. Merula migratoria. Robin. Quite common Rather common 
on the bare top of Squam Range. 
*93. Sialia sialis. Bluebird. Common. 
94. Passer domesticus. English Sparrow. A few around some of the 
farm houses. 


THE LARKS OF GERMANY. 
W. F, HENNINGER. 


Characteristic of the Larks is the bill, longer than that of the 
finches and buntings, longer and broader wings, and the earth- 
colored plumage, commonly called ‘‘lark gray.’’ Only three 
species are ordinarily found in Germany, the others being lit- 
tle more than mere stragglers. Largest of these is the Crested 
or Tufted Lark, easily recognized by its conspicuous crest, 
then the far-famed Skylark, well known to all, and the small- 
est, the Woodlark, distinguished from the others by its size 
and the white wing-bands or spots. 

A little home-body isthe Tufted Lark. The dusty roadside, 
fence-posts, deserted wagons and ploughs, stone walls, and 
roofs are her homme, where we can listen to her low, but not 
uninteresting song, or see her skipping through the air with 
lisping notes or running to and fro with raised hood, as she 
snatches up an insect or a grain. Having entered Germany 
but lately, she has become familiar in many a region. She 
loves the slopes of the mountains, the grain-fields, and is more 
common in sandy places than her cousins. There she makes 
her nest on the ground in the fields, meadows and gardens ; 
four to six eggs it holds, white or cream-colored, with gray 
and brownish spots. Both parents brood and take care of the 
young in turn, looking for their food. Even winter's chills do 
not drive them away. They run ahead of us in the streets 
with Yellowhammers and Sparrows, or visit our back yards 
and barns to look for offal, dungheaps, spilled grain and simi- 
lar tid-bits, being very tame and modest, easily contented at 
all times, liked by young and old for their confidence in man, 
till spring comes and the humble creature is forgotten for her 
more brilliantly singing relatives. 

In golden splendor the morning sun appears on the eastern 
horizon, still tinted with the rosy hue of early dawn, like mil- 
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lions of liquid diamonds the dew is sparkling in the fragrant 
grass of the meadows, and from the leafy arches overhead the 
morning concert of our friends is sounding forth in honor of 
their Maker’s praise. Look! From yonder field of grain, in 
ever-widening spirals, higher and higher rises a plain-colored 
bird, floating on the balmy breeze of the bright spring morn. 
The little throat is swelled with exuberant joy and the sweet- 
est warbling reaches our ear, now loud and clear, as the spiral 
nears us, now soft and distant as it turns the other way. 
How insignificant is the song of our Horned Lark in compari- 
son with this musicof the Skylark! With delightful ecstasy 
we follow it with our eyes till it soars as a mere speck in the 
azure sky, and now is lost to our sight. From every field and 
meadow they seem to rise, in glorious blending their notes 
ring out till some bold Sparrow Hawk sweeps past us and 
buries his cruel talons in the merry songster’s breast, slowly 
dragging it to some secluded spot for lunch. For a few mo- 
ments all is quiet, but soon they rise again on all sides. The 
Skylark’s lyric nature accompanies its movements with the 
singing life of its soul. With its slow rising it creates the 
beautiful warbling trill, and in the invisible realms of the 
ether the flute-notes of its nature melt away in circling waves, 
whirling they descend earthward again, till, like a dart of 
Cupid, it swoops into the surging sea of grain. There she 
seeks her food—humble fare—grain, insects and worms. 
There she builds her excuse of a nest—a mere hollow, lined 
with rootlets. There she watches her four or five white, brown- 
speckled treasures, there she raises her broods in safety from 
the haunts of man, but not always of the reaper’s scythe. 

But come again with me to the meadows, when the twilight 
falls and the sun has gone to sleep. Softer now the tints of 
heaven, hushed the voices of the joyous spring, murmuring 
lowly are the forests’ trees, slowly homeward turneth man and 
beast. Far, far away the Lark’s melodious voice is heard; 
but no! there she sits behind a clod in the furrow near by. 
More like that insolent ruffian, the Sparrow, she seems in her 
plain garb, and I understand your look of disappointment. 
But ’tis often so; in plain garb is hidden many a jewel. And 
as she runs over the clods and through the grain with heaving 
breast, graceful neck, alert and free, you wilt soon see. ’tis 
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not the Lord of ruffians, but a star of heaven come down to 
earth. Now she stops! Sweetly, tenderly falls the 
song upon thine ear. It speaks to thee of by-gone days, of 
love’s first dream, of childhood’s play, of monher’s tender 
care, of the old home by the wayside, of the brook’s clear 
flowing waters, of all that is dear and sweet to memory and 
heart. The German nation’s ‘‘Gemuet’’ is in the song. A 
yearning and a longing for yonder world comes over the soul 
as the dream-like love notes call ’till the last sound 
vanishes in the solemn darkness of the night. And Shake- 
speare called the Lark ‘‘shrillgorg’d’’! Had the great poet 
no ear for music? Or is it because there is such a brutal 
shrillness in all British efforts of philanthropy and civilization 
from the time of Richard Coeur de Lion down to thedays of 
Lord-butcher Kitchener in the Transvaal, that e’en the Lark 
to them was ‘‘shrillgerg’d’’? For once, immortal Briton, 
thou wert mistaken! ’Tis not a ‘‘shrillgorg'd’’ monster, but 
nature’s best, its own harmonious melody that reaches us in 
the Lark’s divine lullaby and lets us feel the poet’s truth: 


“And I so ravished with her heavenly note 
I stood entranced and had no room for thought.” 


Did you ever wander homeward through the woods, when 
the dark-winged angel of the night has kissed the fields and 
hamlets and breathed down to the roots of everything that 
lives? Come with me then, where the bushy beeches whis- 
per softly, where the gloomy firs stand out in silent awe, 
broken here and there by the ghost-like drooping branches of 
the birch, whose bark reflects the moonlight’s silvery rays, 


“Als waere dran in stiller Nacht 
Das Mondlicht blieben hangen.”’ 


where the blooming heath’s carpet, in shining red and white, 
sends out its delicious odor. Only the distant croaking of the 
frogs in the treacherous shimmer of the marsh, the howling 
‘‘boohoo”’ of the Horned Owl, that robber-knight of the 
winged world, the spinning of the Goatsucker is heard,—all 
else is quiet in the moor and heath. The Robins sleepin safety, 
the Mavis and the Skylark have ceased their song, the 
Nightingale’s bosquets and man’s abode are far away, only 
the elfs dance over the meadows’ fog, inviting you to join 
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their merry throng, and erlking’s will-’o-the wisp lures you 
into unknown depths. Hurriedly we pass along the barren 
fallow waste, close by the sombre forest. Butlo! Up from 
the sterile barren goes a song, clear, bright and cheery. Is it 
a new spirit form that wants to mock us? Everywhere it 
seems to carry peace and comfort by its virile master-melody— 
a lovely greeting to the weary, wandering man! High up 
into the air they soar, those earnest, flute-like notes. Forgot- 
ten are the hobgoblins of the night, sweet thoughts of rest 
and joy enter thy heart, trust to God is poured into thy soul ! 
Yes, praised be thou, O woodlark, thou living voice of moun- 
tain-heath and solitude! Though not crowned with the 
Nightingale’s laurels, not made immortal by the poet’s strain, 
to me thou art dearer in thy modesty. Not only in the daz- 
zling light of day thou cheerest us, the dwellers on the earth, 
but in the night, ‘‘which is no mortal’s friend,’’ thou bring- 
est with thy heavenly flute a welcome to the lonely pilgrim ! 
’Tis a song simpler than the Skylark’s, but still more 
pleasing to the ear, a true ring of the forest’s rustling leaves. 
It is a slow verse of some ten to twelve deep flute-notes, fol- 
lowed in a few seconds by a higher trill. Each spiral of its 
flight brings out a new verse, clear, powerful and melodious, 
full of masculine strength and not so much of feminine senti- 
mentality as the Skylark’s song. And even in the fall good 
singers let their voices be heard, though softer then and more 
subdued. Her flight is not so wide, more swerving than the 
Skylark’s, and on the ground she is more modest in her 
agile movements than the latter. Twice a year she makes her 
pretty, well-built home on the ground in the heath or by the 
elder-bushes, to hold her five white, gray-speckled eggs. 
Carefully running on the ground for quite a distance, she 
brings the food to her loudly clamoring young. One of the 
latest birds to leave us in the fall, she is one of spring’s earliest 
messengers, with her heavenly song, though snow may still 
cover the heath and forest, and we rejoice to have her with us 


again. 
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THE MARSH WRENS’ MIDNIGHT SONG. 
CHRESWELL. J. HUNT. 


The Pensauken Creek forms a part of the boundary line be- 
tween Burlington and Camden Counties, New Jersey. It 
twists and turns in a very irregular course, and at last finds 
its way into the Delaware River. 

As with all these tide-water creeks, the banks are high and 
wooded on one side, while on the other side, for the most 
part, lie low stretches of alder swamps, covered in the late 
autumn with a rank growth of wild rice, spatter-dock and 
pickerel-weed, with here and there a clump of rose-mallow or 
a gorgeous cardinal flower. 

It is here, among this almost impregnable growth, that 
countless numbers of Long-billed Marsh Wrens find a con- 
genial home, building their globular nests in the alder bushes 
just above the water, and when within the swamp one is never 
beyond hearing of their rippling song. 

They seem to be fairly overflowing with music—a bubbling, 
gushing song that seems rather to have had its birth above 
some rushing mountain stream, than above these sluggish 
waters. Before one has stopped singing another takes up the 
strain, hence all day long these marshes are merry with music, 
nor does the coming of night silence them. 

On the moonlight nights of July and August, these happy 
little songsters make merry the midnight hours with their 
cheery warble. 

They mount into the air, singing, and then dive back again 
among the sheltering reeds. The song is no doubt the same 
as that sung in the daylight, but the night gives to it a cer- 
tain charm. One must hear it, mingled with the quivering 
call of a Screech Owl and the ‘‘quauk, quauk’’ of Night 
Herons, to fully appreciate it. 

These concerts are not restricted to moonlight nights. I 
spent the night of August 8, 1903, in a boat among these 
swamps. It was cloudy, and now and then a light shower 
fell, but the Wrens were in song. Could they be otherwise? 
To the bird lover who has never witnessed this night per- 
formance, there awaits a very pleasant experience indeed. 
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DOUBLE NEST OF RED-EYED VIREO 
Courtesy of [’awscn’s Birds of Ohio 


Photo by Lynds Jpnes 
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A DOUBLE NEST OF RED-EYED VIREO. 


LYNDS JONES. 


The accompanying illustration represents a nest of the Red- 
eyed Vireo, taken more than a dozen years ago at my old 
home in Iowa. As shown in the illustration, there were two 
eggs in one side and one in the other. When the nest was 
found the mother bird was sitting upon the two egg side, but 
there were evidences showing that she had also sat upon the 
one egg side. To all appearances the two nests are exactly 
alike, and each is practically complete, only a small amount 
of the material being common to both nests. It could rarely 
happen that a main branch would have two twigs growing: 
from it on opposite sides at almost the same level, and at prac- 
tically the same angle. It is hardly conceivable that two fe- 
males or two pairs of birds could have built these nests. At 
any rate, there was no evidence of it, for only one pair of birds 
was to be found in the vicinity. Neither is it likely that the 
male built one nest while the female built the other. The evi- 
dence is strongly in favor of the same architect for both nests. 
It looks like a case of indecision between two equally favora- 
ble nesting sites. We are not surprised at evidences of inde- 
cision in the Long-billed Marsh Wren—if that is indecision 
rather than a method of working off superfluous energy—but 
the Vireos have nou been supposed to do such things. 


THE CLOCK FACTORY. 
ESTHER CRAIGMILE. 


Our little party was eager with expectancy, for it stood on 
the edge of a pine grove from which proceeded no small com- 
motion. It was eleven o'clock in the morning and the colony 
was just retiring for the day. We were nearer now, and 
could see they were Black-crowned Night Herons (Vycticorax 
nycticorax nevius). Some parent birds sat silently at the 
top of the dead pines, while some were feeding the young, 
The larger trees contained three and four nests. Three or 
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four eager heads were outstretched from these nests, while 
some were making awkward attempts at walking on the naked 
pine branches. There were hundreds of nests in an area of 
about two acres. 

The young kept up a constant ticking, fast and slow, high 
and low, while an occasional sgwawk was heard from one of 
the old birds. It was a typical clock factory, where the 
squawk played the part of the cuckoo clock, and the young 
ticked off the seconds. They seemed little disturbed by our 
party of six walking below them. It was little wonder that 
the flock had killed the beautiful pine grove, when the ground 
underneath was carpeted with twigs. The whitewashed un- 
dergrowth was developing ruggedly in spite of the environ- 
ment. Pieces of pale blue shell, dead fish and one dead bird, 
half grown, were found below the nests. Barring all sensa- 
tions of the olfactory tract, it was a delightful experience. 


THE NEW YEAR BIRD CENSUS. 


This, our second annual bird census, shows an increase of 
near 50 per cent. in the number of reports sent in, and that in 
the face of more wintry weather and general difficulty in get- 
ting into the fields. The reports show that even under the 
most adverse conditions the birds are certain to be present in 


some numbers. 


Vicinity of Alma, Lincoln County, Maine. Time 9:25 to 11:55 a. m. 
Weather fine, no wind. Temperature 6 to 22. 

Redpoll, one flock of 30; Red-breasted Nuthatch, one flock of about 8; 
Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. 


Total, 4 species about 47 individuals. 
Harowp E. Porter, Cuarves H. Rocers. 


Bristol, Conn, Time 7:30 a. m. to 4:30 p.m. Weather, cloudy at first, 
clearing by 8:30 a. m., clear the rest of the day. Six inches of snow, 
powdered over by a light fall the’day before. 

Bob-white, 6, and fresh tracks; Ruffed Grouse, 4; Red-tailed Hawk, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 16; Crow, 
205+; American Goldfinch, 250+; Tree Sparrow, 102+; Junco, 15; Song 
Sparrow, 1; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Chickadee, 
14; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Hermit Thrush, 1. 


Total, 16 species, over 630 individuals. 
Exvsert E. Smiru, Frank Bruen. 
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Boston, Mass., including the Parkway from Longwood through Jamaica 
Park and the Arnold Arboretum; also the Arnold estate and Hall’s 
pond, Brookline. Time 8:50 a. m. to 1:15 p. m. 

Bob-white, 15; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Flicker, 15; Blue 
Jay, 13; Crow, 19; Canadian Pine Grosbeak, 1; Goldfinch, 9; White- 
throated Sparrow, 10; Tree Sparrow 11; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow 6; 
Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Chickadee, 23; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8; Hermit Thrush, 1. 

Moon Island and Squantum, Mass. Time 2:10 to 5:25 p. m. 

Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 600 (estimated); Red-legged 
Black Duck, 9; American Scaup Duck, 600 (estimated); American 
Golden-eye, 450 (estimated); Buffle-head, 6; Horned Lark, 10; Crow, 
137; ,Meadowlark, 4; American Goldfinch, 60 (approximate); Snow- 
flake, 22: Tree Sparrow, 6 (one singing); Song Sparrow, 8; Chickadee, 4. 

Total, 27 species, 2059 individuals. 

Francis G. anp Maurice C. Biakk. 


Cambridge, Mass., through the Fresh Pond Marshes, over Arlington 
Heights to Waverly; eight miles. Time 8:45 to 12:15. Clear, mod- 
ate N. W. wind. Temperature 24 to 35. Five inches of snow on the 
ground. 

Bob-white, 8; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Northern Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 10; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 2; Canadian Pine Grosbeak, 2; Goldfinch, 2: Tree Sparrow, 
30; Song Sparrow, 6; Swamp Sparrow, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthaich, 3: Chickadee, 15; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 10. 

Total, 18 species, 108 individuals. ArtuurR C. Comey. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Time 3to5p.m. Place, a cemetery two miles from 
the city hall. Weather, clear, ground with a little snow in some places. 

Red-tailed Hawk, American Crow, 1; American Goldfinch, 2; Junco 
(estimated) 40; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Song Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 
1; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. 

Total, 10 species, 60 individuals. Louis T. Parke. 


Cupola, Chester County, Pa. ‘Time 1l a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Weather, 
‘clear, ground scantily covered with snow here and there. Wind, N.W. to 
N.. brisk. Temperature 43 to 38. About 250 acres gone over thoroughly. 

Downy Woodpecker, 4; Northern Flicker, 1; American Crow, several 
hundred; Tree Sparrow, 35; Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 20; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 30; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1. 

Total, 12 species, 157 individuals (excluding Crows). 

CuHrEswELL J. Hunt. 

Central Park, New York, January 1, 1904. Time 10:15 a. m. to 12:45 
p.m.and3to4p.m. Clear, wind slight. Temperature 38. 

Herring Gull, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Star- 
ling, (about) 30; European Goldfinch, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 

dabout) 30; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 4; Browa Creeper, 1 
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White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 
(about) 10; Robin, 1. 
Total, 14 specimens, 92 individuals. 
Curnton G. Assotr anpD 8S. Crospy. 


Leonia, Nordhoff, Teaneck and Englewood, N. J. Time 9:15 a. m. to 
4:15 p. m. Weather, fine. Wind, light west. Ground snow-covered. 

Herring Gull, about 200 (in Hudson River); Red-tailed Hawk, 5; 
Snowy Owl, 1; American Crow, 19; White-throated Sparrow, 7; Tree 
Sparrow, 93; Junco, 67; Song Sparrow, 23; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Brown 
Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 18; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 3. 

Total, 13 species, 443 individuals. GeorceE E. Hix. 


Cadiz, O. Time 9:30 to 12-30 and 1:30 to 4:30. Clear until 1:30 p. m. 
Wind, N. W. toN. E. Temperature at starting, 24, at noon, 31. on re- 
turn, 27. Distance walked, by pedometer, registered 14 miles. Five 
inches of snow. 

Bob-white, 15; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Great Horned 
Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 15; Red-tellied 
Woodpecker, 4; Northern Flicker, 1: Horned Lark and Prairie Horned 
Lark, 65; Blue Jay, 3; Tree Sparrow, 34; Junco, 22; Song Sparrow, 9; 
Cardina!, 16; Carolina Wren, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 17; Chicka- 
dee, 23; Tufted Titmouse, 25. 

Total, 19 species, 259 individuals. Harry B. McConne tt. 


Jefferson, O. Time 8 to 11:30 a. m. and 1 to 4:30 p.m. Temperature, 
25. Slight west wind or none; mostly cloudy. Snow 8 inches, drifts 
in some places. 

Ruffed Grouse, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Northern Pileated Woodpecker, 2; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Northern Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; Tree 
Sparrow, 2; Junco, 5; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 13; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1. 

Total, 17 species, 61 individuals. Rost. J. Sim. 


McZena, O. Time 7:50 to 11:50 and 1 to 4:30. Partly cloudy, partly 
clear. Wind S. W., light in the morning, N., brisk in the afternoon. 
Temperature 14 to 32. Distance walked, about 8 miles. Alone in the 
morning, with Mr. Zeno Metcalf in the afternoon. 

Bob-white, 15; Ruffed Grouse, 2, Mourning Dove, 40; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, heard several times; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woopecker, 
4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Northern Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned 
Lark, 30; Blue Jay, 16; American Goldfinch, 27; Tree Sparrow, 60; 
Junco, 40; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 6; Brown Creeper, heard; Caro- 
lina Wren, heard singing; White-breasted Nuthatch, 20; Chickadee, 
heard; Tufted Titmouse, 13; Galden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Bluebird, 6. 

Total, 25 species, 300 individuals. C. L. Mercatr. 
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McConnelsville, O. Time 8 to12a.m. Cloudy and snowing. Tem- 
perature, 26. Wiad north. Two inches of snow. Distance traveled, 
two miles. 

Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Wocdpecker, 12; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 8; Northern Flicker, 1; American Goldfinch, 1. 
Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 45; Carolina 
Wren, 9; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Tufted Titmouse, 13, Chicka- 
dee, 12. 

Total 14 species, 151 ivdividuals. 

C. H. Morris E. J. Arrick. 


Oberlin, O. Temperature 24 to 28. Cloudy. Wind north, light to 
brisk. Oberlin and immediate vicinity. 

Bob-white, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1: Hairy Woodpecker, 
5; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Northern Flicker, 5; Blue Jay, 7; Meadow- 
lark, 6; American Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 60; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, common; Tufted 
Titmouse, 6; Chickadee, common; Bronzed Grackle, probable 

Total, 16 species, over 60 individuals. Francis M. Roor. 


Oberlin, O. Weather as above. Trip of 22 miles to Lake Erie, at 
Oak Point, and west via Vermilion river and Chance Creek and the old 
quarry region. 

Herring Gull, 1; Bob-white, 14; Mourning Dove, 1; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Golden Eagle, 1; Long-eared Owl, 1; 
Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 12; Red-hellied Woodpecker, 4: Northern Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 
20; American Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 3; Vesper Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
61; Song Sparrow, 18; Junco, 39; Cardinal, 29; Northern Shrike, 1; 
Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1: White-breasted Nuthatch, 21; 
Chickadee, 19; Tufted Titmouse, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. 

Total, 28 species, 283 individuals. 

Lynps Jones, D. E. Nye, F. B. 


Belle Isle, Detroit River, Mich., January 1, 1902. Time 10 a. m. to2 


p.m. Four inches of snow on ground, a fine, mild day for this time of 
the year. 

Cardinal, (male and female); Tufted Titmouse, 25; Chickadee, 50; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown 
Creeper, 4; Blue Jay, 1. 

Total, 8 species, about 90 individuals. 

This same day Norman A. Wood saw a Cardinal at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Raymond E. Miller captured an American Dittern at Waterford, Mich., | 


and J. Claire Wood saw a Northern Shirke at Wyandotte, Wayne 
County, Mich. ALEXANDER W. Bang, JR. 


Hinsdale, Ill, Time 8 a. m. to lp.m. Cloudy; north wind. Tem- 
perature 15. Two inches of snow, with drifts. A five-mile tramp 
through low prairie, east of town, and woods skirting east and north 
sides. 
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Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 25; Blue Jay, common; Ameri- 
can Crow, common; Evening Grosbeak, 20; Purple Finch, 15; Junco, 
50; Brown Creeper, 3: White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 25; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Tree Sparrow, 100, 

Total, 12 species, over 250 individuals. EstrHer A. CRAIGMILE. 


Rock Island, Ill, Time 8:50 a. m. to 12:50p.m. Mostly clear. Wind 
N.E_, strong. Ground partly covered with snow. Temperature 22 to 
24. A 12-mile tramp through woods and fields. 

Bob-white, fresh tracks; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 2; Prairie Horned Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 15; American Crow, 4; 
Tree Sparrow, 30; Junco, 7; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2; Chickadee, 14. 

Total, 11 species, 85 individuals. Burtis H. Witson. 


Mt. Carmel, Ill. Time 7:30 to 11 a. m. Distance traveled, about 
seven miles. Cloudy, threatening rain: light west wind; ground bare. 
Temperature 40. 

Canada Goose, 18; Hawk ( Coopers ?) 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Amer- 
ican Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5: Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2: Red-headed Woodpecker, 12. Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, 8; Blue Jay, about 20; Crow, about 25; 
Meadowlark, 16; Goldfinch, about 30; Tree Sparrow, about 50; 
Junco, about 100; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 15; Loggerhead 
Shrike, 1; Carolina Wren, 3; Bewick’s Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1: 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 
about 50; Chickadee, about 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Bluebird, 10. 

Total. 28 species, about 416 individuals. Cuas. F. BRENNAN. 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 30, 1903. Ground just covered with a light 
fall of snow which came during the preceding night. Sky clear. Sharp 
northwest wind blew during mest of the day, making it difficult to 
catch the low notes of birds, but also tending to keep the birds bunched 
jn the sheltered spots. Temperature not kaown, but just warm enough 
in middle of day to thaw the snow in the sunshine. Time spent in the 
fields, 9 a. m. to 11:30 a. m., along Piney Branch and Rock Creek, in 
in the northwestern outskirts of the city; 12 m. to 4:30 p. m., along the 
eastern branch of of Potomac, just east of the city. 

Species given in the order in which first observed, and numbers of 
each species seen, accurately counted except in the following cases, 
where accurate count was impossible and numbers only estimated, 
namely: Junco, Crow, Turkey Vulture, White-throated Sparrow, Fish 


Crow, Tree Sparrow. 

Junco, 40; American Crow, 1200; Song Sparrow, 11. White-breasted. 
Nuthatch, 5: Cardinal, 14; Tufted Titmouse, 11; Downy Woodpecker. 
2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Chickadee, 6; Winter Wren, 2: Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 1; Vulture, 11; White throated Sporiow, 18: Gold- 
finch, 4; Carolina Wren, 4; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Hermit Thrush, 
1; Cedarbird, 16; Fish Crow, a few among other Crows: Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Meadowlark, 2: Tree Sparrow, 20; Brown Creeper, 
2; Duck, one of the larger wild ducks, but — not recognized;. 
Sparrow Hawk, 1. Hos. H. LEVERING. 
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A DISASTROUS TRIP. 


Ww. F. HENNINGER. 


For several years it had been the desire of the writer to 
visit the famous Port Clinton (Ottawa County, O.) marshes to 
explore the bird world at the same place where Dr. Langdon 
had been so fortunate in 1880. The afternoon of June 1st 
found me at Port Clinton, in a terrible rain and wind storm. 
Early the next morning found me out on the Portage River 
exploring the marshes for miles, then in the afternoon out on 
the Lake Erie waters. June 3rd, and 4th, on which day 
I was joined by Rev. W. Leon Dawson of Columbus, found me 
on Sandusky Bay, on the grounds of the Portage Gun Club and 
the Wynous Point Shooting Club. It was the same scene 
everywhere. The storm had carried the water higher inland 
than for the last eighteen years, and everything had been 
flooded. The only birds that had escaped destruction of their 
nests were the Red-winged Blackbird and the Long-billed 
Marsh Wren. All our searching was in vain. Not a Grebe, 
not a Least Bittern were seen, but few Coots and Gallinules 
heard. On Friday, Brother Dawson ascended the dizzy height 
of the water works tower at Sandusky, but as far as the eye 
could see, the waters spread over the Sandusky marshes. 
Under these condition it was a wonder that any birds had 
escaped, and our record of sixty-six species noted during our 
three days’ stay will still compare favorably with Langdon’s. 
ninety, as seen in 1880. 

Of interest were only a troop of five Bonaparte Gulls and 
four Semi-palmated Sandpipers on June 3rd, several Black 
Terns and sixteen Turnstones, seen on June 4th on Sandusky 
Bay. The Turnstones were found on a newly planted corn- 
field, and it was a pretty sight to watch them turning over the 
clods and catching their prey. It was in the club house of 
the Wynous Point Shooting Club that we found the most in- 
teresting things, stored away in the collection of birds, and 
enabling Brother Dawson and myself to bring home at least 
a few noteworthy records from this disastrous trip. 

The first was a specimen (sex unknown) of Chen hyperbo- 
rea nivalis, shot in the fall of 1886. 
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2. Trumpeter Swan 1877 and White-fronted Goose, shot 
in the fall of 1868. | 

3. White-winged Scoter, shot in fall of 1881. 

4. Peregrine Falcon, shot in fall of 1882, by Colonel E. A. 
Scoville. 

5. A Hybrid, between Anas obscura and Anas boschias, 
killed in the fall of 1878, by Judge E. B. Sadler. 

6. A pure Albino Redhead, killed in fall of 1880. 

7. A partial Albino Coot, and 

8. A partial Albino Wilson s Snipe, both killed in the fall 
of 1881, by C. J. Clark. 

The Coot has many white feathers on the head and neck, | 
also smaller white feathers on various parts of the body. The 
Wilson’s Snipe has the upper part of both wings almost en- 
tirely white. 

g. A Snowy Owl, shot in fall of 1881. 

All of the Ohio Ducks were represented in this collection, 
among them the rare Gadwall in several specimens. 


AN IMPROVIDENT KINGBIRD. 
LYNDS JONES. 


One of the Oberlin public school teachers has given me a 
Kingbird’s nest which a pupil of hers found and preserved. 
The nest is normally made of strings, rags, weeds, hair, twigs 
and rootlets. It was built in an apple tree in no usual man- 
ner, except that the birds failed to notice that they had built 
into one side of the nest a fertile apple bud. In the natural 
course of growth the apple had to have room, and soon began 
to disarrange the side of the nest Whencompletely grown 
the apple was fully two inches in diameter, and since the in- 
side diameter of the nest is only a half-inch larger, there was 
little left of the nest cavity. No doubt the young had left the 
nest before the apple had attained much size, but probably 
not before it began to encroach upon the space intended for 
the young birds. 1 have heard of growing apples in bottles 
and other fanciful receptacles, but never heard of the use of a 
bird’s nest before. 
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THE MAY HORIZON. 


So much interest was shown in the May Horizon last year, 
and such good results grew out of it, that we are ready to un- 
dertake it again the coming May. If possible, it would be 
the best plan to spend several whole days with the birds dur- 
ing May; but if that is not possible, then plan to spend some 
one whole day with them, in the definite expectation of 
making your list for that day reach the hundred mark. 
Woods, fields, marshes, and bodies of water should be inclu- 
ded in the field of operations if possible. It is always best to 
give the region as much study as possible the day previous to 
the day set for the supreme effort, so that you may be able to 
find the less common species with the least expenditure of 
time. You cannot hope for a very large list unless the study 
begins as soon as the morning light is strong enough to make 
large birds visible. I expect to get the owls during the morn- 
ing twilight, and the Whipporwill during the evening twi- 
light. If you must sleep, do it at high noon. You will need 
four lunches at least, and if you eat them while you watch for 
birds, you will be surprised at the number of new records that 
are made during the meal in the woods or beside the lake or 
pond. Lists sent to the editor not later than the 12th of May 
can be printed in the Bulletin. 


A DOOR-YARD LIST OF BIRDS. 
BY ROBERT L. BAIRD. 


Many local lists are monthly published in our bird maga- 
zines. These are valuable and show the increased interest in 
bird study. Many of these lists are from favored localities 
and few are from such limited areas as one’s own door-yard. 
It is with the purpose of showing some of the possibilities in 
this time that I contribute the following account from my 
notes and check-book for September and the first twenty days 
of October, 1902: _ 

At this time my home was with Dr. Chas. Hancock, of 
Denmark, Lee Cuunty, Iowa. Dr. Hancock’s place is situa- 
ted at the southeast edge of town. With the exception of one 
house across the road, there is no other within a hundred and 
fifty yards. The lot is about a hundred and fifty yards long 
by sixty to seventy wide. About the house are six or seven 
evergreen trees, Norway Spruce, Cedar and Pine, several fruit 
trees and an Osage Orange tree. At the farther end of the 
lot is a row of Locust trees. Part of the place was devoted to 
a garden, but a large part was simply in grass. 

Within these limits I saw or heard forty different species of 
birds in the seven weeks of the fall above mentioned. Not 
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the most favorable time of the year, by any means, for finding 
birds, yet I was surprised almost every day by some new vis- 
itor. I wish I might have kept a list for a whole year there. 
I would be willing to wager that in the course of twelve con- 
‘secutive months, ninety or one hundred different species of 
birds could be seen or heard in this yard or flying over it. 
The list which I have, I am sure could have been made much 
larger, but my school duties kept me away from eight o’clock 
in the morning to four in the afternoon. 

The best find of the period, for myself at least, was Bew- 
ick’s Wren. He came on one of the last days of the period, 
acool, cloudy day. I had a good look at him, for he did not 
seem to notice my presence much He was investigating 
everything around, especially through the large wood pile. 

It was just a few rods down the road that I found three 
Leconte’s Sparrows one week, but I found none right in the 
yard. 

One wet, foggy morning, just before leaving for school, I 
happened to look out of the window to a cedar tree, a few 
feet from the house. {t was fairly swarming with little birds 
and warblers. Among them were Kinglets, an Ovenbird, 
Black-throated Green Warblers, Yellow Warblers, a Myrtle 
Warbler, and two or three which I could not identify. 

One evening just before twilight, I could hardly believe my 
ears when, from a little clump of bushes, came an occasional 
‘‘chewink’’ of a retiring Towhee. I investigated more closely 
and watched for some time a female Towhe from a distance of 
only six feet. 

‘Taking it all in all, I found the numbers of individuals in 
this region of southeastern Iowa far larger than here about 
Oberlin. My first of January all day horizon, published in 
the first Bulletin of 1903, was a good example of this fact. 
Especially was this true of the Larks, Blue Jays, Warblers 
aud Sparrows. 

Following is the complete list of birds found in the yard I 
have described: 

Mourning Dove, few; Screech Owl, few; Hairy Woodpecker, few: 
Downy Woodpecker, few; Red headed Woodpecker, tolerably common; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker. few; Northern Flicker, tolerably common; 
Chimney Swift, common; Nighthawk, few; Crested Flycatcher, few; 
Wood Pewce, few; Prairie Horned Lark, 2; Blue Jay, common; Ameri- 
can Crow, few; Meadowlark. tolerably common; Baltimore Oriole, few; 
Bronzed Grackle, common; English Sparrow, common; American Gold- 
finch. tolerably common; Whitethroated Sparrow, few; Field Sparrow, 
few; Slate-colored Junco, few; Towhee, 1; Barn Swallow, few; Warb- 
ling Viero, few; Yellow Warbler, few; Myrtle WVarbler, 1; Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, 1; Black throated Green Warbler, 2; Oven-bird, 1; Cat- 
bird, few; Brown Thrasher, few; Bewick’s Wren, 1; House Wren. few; 
Whitebreasted Nuthatch, few; Chickadee, tolerably common; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, few; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, few; American Robin, 
few; Bluebird, common, migrating. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Spring has begun when the first birds arrive from the south. We 
recognize in the appearauce of the birds the beginning of new condi- 
tions of both weather and landscape. To the true ornithologist spring 
covers the time during which the birds arc passing north, summer the 
time of nesting and molting, after the movement north has ceased and 
before the breeding birds have ceased to remain in hiding, autumn is 
the season of southward migration, and winter the remainder of the 
year. We are just now entering upon spring, with its predictions of 
coming birds and coming mild weather and have little difficulty in 
spurring ourselves to more effort in bird study. We do well when we 
pause to take stock of what we know and plan to accomplish the most. 
in this delightful study with the time at our disposal. There are two- 
things which will be of great service in this study. The first is: Plan 
your study to suit your own convenience. The second: faithfully keep 
a note-book record of what »ou see and Jearn. By the record I mean 
what you actually see and learn, not what you think about the birds 
and hope to learn. You are after facts first, after the facts it will be 
time to draw conclusions. 


it is the purpose of this Bulletin and of the Club which it represents 
to help those who veed help in their study of birds. The editor is 
always ready to answer questions through these pages, if the question 
is of general interest and application, or privately, if that seems the 
better course. Questions which would naturally lead to controversy 
cannot be given a place for the very obvious reason that our knowledge 
of the birds would not be increased thereby. We are learners direct 
from Nature. 
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Mr. Frank S. Daggett is now in Chicago, and will probably remain 
there for a year. Any of our members who may be in the city would 
meet a welcome from him at 241-2 Rialto Building. 


Mr. Clarence F. Stone of Brockport, N. Y., has had remarkable suc- 
cess in quest of the nests of the Cerulean, Canadian, Black-throated 
Blue, and other rare warblers, and if he is blessed with the necessary 
leisure hours, we may hope for an illustrated article on the subject. 


Mr. W. H. Brownson, who is news editor of the Portland, Maine, 
Daily Advertiser, writes a very attractive bird column once a week for 
that paper. In his long walks he sees and writes of many interesting 


species. 


Mr. Harry B. McConnell, of Cadiz (Ohio) Republican, has occasional 
interesting and instructive articles about the birds, giving special atten- 
tion to the reasons why we should do ail in our power to protect them. 


Mr. Walter F. Webb, now in the nursery business, is just as much of 
a bird enthusiastic as ever. He is planning to build a fine house with 
plenty of room for cabinets for his collections. He would be greatly 
pleased to meet any of our members who may find themselves in Roch- 
ester, New York. 

Advance proof sheets of Gleanings From Nature No. III, The Haunts 
of the Golden-winged Warbler, by J. Warren Jacobs, give promise of 
another treat of this interesting series. The makeup is similar to the 
Martin Colony booklet. There will be three full page plates showing 
the haunts of the Golden-wing, three smaller plates with nests in natural 
position, and two on one page showing series of eggs, with parents, 
natural size. There will also be a color chart, and notes on migration, 
nest building, song, food, young, eggs, etc., thirty pagesinall. Mr. 
Jacobs is a careful observer and knows how to record what he sees. 
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NOTES. 


FROM BOULDER, COLORADO, 


Our experience with House Finches (Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis) 
and Say Phoebes (Sayornis saya) may be of interest to your readers. 
Early in May a pair of the finches began building a nest of roots and 
mud in a 4x5 dry plate box placed under our front porch for their ben- 
efit. A few days later another pair began work on thesame nest, which 
finally resulted in a pitched battle lasting for several hours, with brief 
intermissions. One pair then left and the other continued work. In a 
day or two a Phoebe put in an appearance and began work on the same 
nest, apparently working in harmony with the finches, for we never 
caught them in any altercation, though unquestionably both families 
worked on the nest. In two or three days the finches left Then the 
Phvuebes built a fine symmetrical nest of hair and woo) over the finches’ 
rough foundation. In due time four Phoebe eggs appeared, then after 
thr-e or four days incubation the Phoebes abanduned the nest, having 
apparently been kept from the eggs by visitors on the porch so long 
that the eggs got chilled. Nest and eggs are now in the Museum of the 
University of Culorado. Junius HENDERSON. 


Hopr, Dickinson Co., Kas., January 25, 1904. 

I am glad to note some new birds in this locality in the last two years. 
All first noticed in 1902 and again in 1903. The first was the Phoebe, 
three nests found in 1902 and twelve in 1903. Wood Thrush, three 
nests in 1902 and one in 1903, in park in town. Chimney Swift one pair 
nested in schoul house chimney in 1902 and three birds seen in spring 
of 1903, but did not nest as they only staid about a week and then left. 
The Phoebe was quite common last summer along the creeks, but only 
a few in 1902 I am sure they have not nested here before 1902, as I 
have been under the bridges where they nested every year since they 
were built, and never saw them or their nest until 1902. The Chimney 
Swifts are also the first pair ever noted in town: pointed them out to 
old eastern people and they said, ‘‘ they were the first they ever had 
seen here but are quite common in eastern part of state’? On January 
5, 1904, as I was driving in the country I saw a Brown Thrasher hopping 
along a hedge fence, the first one of them I ever noticed in the winter 
here. O. H. Pease. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Revision of the American Great Horned Owls. By Harry © Ober- 
holser From the Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 
Vol. XXVII, pages 177 192. No. 1352. 

A Review of the Wrens of the Genus Trogledytes. By Harry C. 
Oberholser From the Proceedings of the U. 8. National Museum, 
Vol. XXVII, pages 197-210. No 1354. 

In these two papers Mr Oberholser has reviewed all American forms, 
Dot simply those which we call North American. We regard this broad- 
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ening of view which has been evident recently, a distinct gain in classi- 
fication methods. It is certain to throw light upon many problems of . 
distribution and relationship hitherto only suspected. The use of Asio 
instead of Bubo for the the genus of the Great Horned Owls will cause 
temporary confusion, but ultimately make for stability, we trust. Sev- 
enteen forms of the Great Horned Owl are recognized, six of which are 
new species. That does not seem excessive from the whole of the 
Americas, but we trust that the naming of forms may rest permanently 
here. In treating the wrens of the genus 7roglodytes, Mr. Oberholser 
has made a new genus in which to place that curious form, Thry- 
orchilus brownifrom Panama. Of the 37 forms of Troglodytes recog- 
nized there are 14 independent species showing no subspecific affinities, 
The South American form musculus is split into 14 forms, while our 
North American form aedon, remains triple. In the whole genus bnt 
three new subspecies are eloborated, none of which affect our fauna. 
We congratulate Mr. Oberholser upon this work, and trust that the 
whole field of American ornithology may be gone over as carefully in 
the near future. L. J. 


Tue Birps or Licktne County, By I. A. Field. Reprinted 
from The Bulletin Scientific Laboratories of Denison University, Vol. 
XII, December, 1903. 

Mr. Field prefaces the annotated part of his catalogue with remarks 
upon the topography of the county and the general distribution of the 
birds found there. The annotations consist of statements concerning 
the times of appearance of the birds and the regions in which they may 
be found. Of the 203 species found in the county during the three 
years of his study, 27 are permanent residents, 79 summer residents, 9 
winter residents, 80 transient visitants, and 8 accidental visitants. Of 
the accidental species the most interesting are the European Widgeon 
and Cinnamon Teal, both captured on Licking Reservoir. We welcome 
this additional faunai 1 st as a contribution to the literature of distri- 
bution. L. J. 

Bott WEEVILS AND Birps. Address by Prof. H. P. Attwater, in- 
dustrial agent Southern Pacific, at the Second Annual! Convention of 
the Texas Cotton Growers’ Association, Dallas, Texas, November 6th, 
1903. 

In this paper Prof. Attwater shows clearly that one of the greatest 

enemies of the Cotton Boll Weevil is the host of birds. He pleads for 

the protection and encouragement of the birds that they may go about 
their beneficent work of destruction of insect pests unhindered. It is not 
too mucb to expect that if the birds are allowed to increase as they would 
normally they will keep in check insect depredations, for they will eat 
such insects as are most easily secured, other things being equal. L. J. 


PosTeLacraL ORIGIN AND MIGRATION OF THE LIFE OF THE NORTH=- 
EasTERN Unirep Srates. By Charles C. Adams. Reprinted from 
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Journal of Geography, Vol. I, No. 7, September, 1902, pages 303-310, 
352-357. 

In this paper the author endeavors to trace the redistripution of Life 
in that part of North America which was covered with glacial ice. The 
first migration was by the arctic types, which pushed up against the 
border of the retreating ice; second by the subarctic life, following close 
upon the heels of the arctic, and the third the temperate, the last mi- 
gration, represented by the forms now found in Ohio, Indiana and Illin- 
ois. Only the third class are typically American. The northward mi- 
grations were marked not by river courses so much as by forest and 
plains regions. We welcome this paper as throwing light upon the post- 
giacial origin of our flora and fauna. L. J. 


SovuTHEASTERN Unitrgep Srates as A CENTER OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
DistrRiBpuTion OF FLora anp Fauna. By Charles C. Adams. Re- 
printed from Biological Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 3, July, 1902. Pages 
116-131. 

The author here shows that so far as the eastern United States is 
concerned, the post-glacial life has been distributed from the southeast, 
except the distinctly boreal forms, and still remains as a center of dis- 
persal. He recognizes, also, a southwestern center of dispersal in the 
arid region of northern Mexico and the southwestern United States. Ly 


Amateur Sportsman, Vol. XXX, Nos. 2, 3, 4. 
American Ornithology, Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Bird-Lore, Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2. 

Boll Weevels and Birds. 

Cassinia, 1903. 

Condor, The, Vol. IV, No. 1. 

Journal of Applied Microscopy, Vol. VI, Nos. 9, 10. 
Maine Sportsman, The, Vol. II, Nos. 125, 126. 
Naturaliste Canadien, Le, Vol. XXX, Nos. 11, 12; Vol. XXXI, No. 1. 
Nature Notes, Vol. XV, No. 170. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Officers for 1904. 


President —Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Vice-President—W. L. Dawson, Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary—John W. Daniel, Jr., 1794 Lanier Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 

Treasurer—F rank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 

Executive Committee—Harry C. Oberholser, John H. Sage, Benj. T. 
Gault. 


Active Members. 


R. L. Baird, Oberlin, O. 

A. C. Bent, Taunton, Mass. 

Homer L Bigelow, 511 Washington St , Borton, Mass. 

Dr. Louis B Bishop, 356 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 

A. W. Blain, Jr , 131 Elmwood Ave , Detroit, Mich. 

Charles F. Brennan, Mt. Carmel, III. 

W. H. Brownson, Advertiser oflice, Portland, Me. 

Clarence Morrison Brocks, West Point, N. Y. 

Frank Bruen, 84 Spring St , Bristol, Conn. 

Henry R. Buck, Wethersfield, Conn. 

G. M. Burdick, Milton, Wis. 

Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 

Mrs. Agnes Chase, 59 Fl rida Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Edward M. Daniel, Lynchburg, Va. 

John W. Daniel, Jr., 1794 Lanier Ave , N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B Davenport, 45 Green St., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Rev. W. L. Dawson, Columbus, Ohio. 

Walter Deane, 29 Brewster St , Cambridge, Mass. 

Owen Durfee, Box 25, Fall River, Mass. 

George C. Embody, 22 Walker Ave , Bradford, Pa. 

Lou J Eppinger, 516 Chene St., Detroit, Mich. 

Miss E. W._Fisher, 1502 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Benj. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Mrs. Stephen Cobb Goss, 5475 Ridgewood Court, Hyde Park, II. 
Glen M. Hathorn, 703 B Ave , Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Hon. Junius Henderson, Boulder, Colo. 

Rev. W. F. Henninger, 206 Jefferson St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

N. Hollister, Delavan, Wis. 

LaRue K. Holmes, Summit, N. J. 

1, 112 Alexandrine A Detroit, Mich. 
Chreswell J. Hunt, 1306 N 53rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J Warren Jacobs, Waynesburg, Pa. 

Lynds Jones, 160 North Professor St., Oberlin, Ohio. 
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J. Eugene Law, 305 Holt St., Pomono, Calif. 

W. P. Lyons, 10-11, 41 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Rebecca Morehead Leete, North East, Pa. 
Herbert H. Marble, Box 14, Somerset, Mais. 

Harry B. McConnell, Cadiz, Ohio. 

C. H. Morris, MeConnelsville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Lida B. McMurray, DeKalb, Ill. 

Mrs. Olive Thorn Miller, 827 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Walton I. Mitchell, 534 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Harry C. Qberholser, 1454 Sheridan Ave , Washington, D. C. 
O. H. Pease, Hope, Kansas. 

Harold E Porter, 101 West 85th St., New York City. 
Charles H. Rogers, 5 West 82d St , New York City. 

Dr. W. E. Botzell, Narberth, Pa. 

John H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

W. E. Saunders, Box 58, London, Ont. 

Orpheus M. Schantz, Morton Park, IIl. 

George H. Selleck, 110 High St,, Exeter, .N. H. 

Dr. A. R. Shearer, Mont Belvieu, Texes. 

Prof. P. M. Silloway, Lewiston, Mont. 

H. H. Skinner, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Robert Windsor Smith, Kirkwood, Ga. 

Clarence J. Stone, Branchport, N. Y. 


Bradshaw H. Swales, 46 Moffat Building, Detroit, Mich. 


John E. Thayer, Box 98 Lancaster, Mass. 


Miss Adelaide Utter, Clerk U. S. Circuit Court, Kansas City, Mo. 


Warner M. Van Norden, 751 5th Ave., New York City. 
Walter F. Webb, Grand Avenue, Rochester N. Y. 
Alick Wetmore, North Freedom, Wis. 

Burtis H. Wilson, 1102 17th St., Rock Island, Il. 


Sidney S. Wilson, Bank of Commerce Building, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Honorary Members. 


Prof. H. H. Ballard, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Rev. J. H. Langille, Kensington, Md. 

Prof. H. Nehrling, Palm Cottage, Gotha, Fla. 
} Mr. Otto Widmann, Old Orchard, Mo. 


Associate Members, 
Harold Bowditch, Pond St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
H. W. Carriger, 261114 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Mrs. T. D. Dershimer, Square Top, Wyoming Co., Pa. 
Irving A. Field, Cambridge, Mass. 
J. L. Floyd, Ada, Ohio. 
N. C. Gilbert, DeKalb. IIl. 
Harry S. Hathaway, Box 498, Providence, R. I. 
Thos. D. Keim, Bristol, Pa. 
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Miss Caroline Mathews, 90 Main St., Waterville, Me. 

William J. Mills, East Point, Ga. 

Miss Isabella Sand, Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Dr. Chas. E. Slocum, Defiance, O. 

Miss Jane L. Spencer, 239 East Ist St., Oswego, N. Y. 

Rev. George F. Weld, Lincoln St., Hingham, Mass. 

Millard Van Wagner, 47 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 

Edward R. Warren, 20 West Caramillo St., Colorado Springs, Colo, 


Norman A. Wood, 1216 S. U, Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 
The following persons are nominated for Active membership: 
Objections to the reception of any of these persons should be sent to 


the Secretary before April 15. 


G. F. Richardson, 116 S. Main St., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
ich. 

C. H. Morris, McConnelsville, Ohio. 

W. H. Brownson, Advertiser Office, Portland, Me. 

LaRue K. Holmes, Summit, N. J. - 

Chreswell J. Hunt, 1306 N. 53rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clarence F, Stone, Branchport, N. Y. 

Walter F. Webb, Grand Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


Nominated for Associate membership: 


G, F. Richardson, 116 S. Main St.. Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS FOR 1902 AND 1903. 


President’s Report, January 1, 1902 to December 31, 1903 


The chief function of the President during this period has 
been the publication of the official organ, The Wilson Bulletin, 
the contents and quality of which are well known. In addi- 
tion to these duties as publisher and editor, he has planned and 
executed a reorganization by which we have abandoned the 
old affiliation with the Agassiz Association and become an 
independent organization for the study of birds and all that 
intimately concerns birds. The final form of the revised Con- 
stitution, which accompanies these reports, has been delayed 
nearly a year, from no other cause than the dallying of the 
printers. It might be parenthetically remarked here that the 
old printers have given place to new ones. 

Besides the reorganization and necessary adoption of a 
revised Constitution, the President believes that the creation 
of the two classes of Patrons and Life Members, with a possi- 
ble permanent nucleus of members who will be the most inter- 
ested in the affairs of the Club, mark a distinct advance for 
the Club. 

With the hearty co-operation of Secretary Daniels and Treas- 
urer Burns, the President made an earnest effort to :ncrease © 
the membership, early in 1903, with the result given in the 
March, 1903, Bulletin. The increase of our membership has 
always held his attention, and constant effort has been put 
forth to that end, with the result that there has been a steady, 
though small increase in our members. Our Active member- 
ship shows 65 names enrolled, the Associate membership 18, 
and the Honorary roll remains 4. The question has arisen 
whether we should not crease the Honorary list the present 
year. There are at least two men who might be considered 
available. It cannot be too strongly urged upon each member 
to do what may be possible to swell our membership. It is 
such an organization as ours which should appeal to those who 
are now struggling along as best they can with the beginnings 
of bird acquaintance, for we can help them on in their efforts. 
Such, with a longer or shorter probation as Associates, might 
prove later to be valuable Active members. 

As publisher, the President is glad to report that The Wil- 
son Bulletin has found favor with the leaders in ornithology, 
as well as with scientific men in various sciences. Both the 
Auk and Bird-Lore regard our work as worth special attention 
and review. We have reason to be proud of what we have 
done, have confidence in what we are trying to do, and great 
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hope and encouragement for what lies before. Our Club has 
a mission second to none in the country to-day. We stand in 
the van of good bird work. and are holding many steady under 
the widening tendency toward sentimentalism, which is threat- 
ening first-class work in the field. We propose to stand firm 
as long as we stand at all, and demand good work in every 
line. We have encouraged the compilation of local lists from 
ali parts of the country, in the firm belief that by so doing we 
are offering the greatest inducement to good work with the 
birds, and because such lists, well done. furnish the basis for 
comparisons decades hence, when conditions of bird life will 
be greatly changed. We are only beginning to realize the 
importance of these comparative studies. 

Finally, will not every member enter heartily and vigor- 
ously upon the missionary campaign for increasing our mem- 
bership? Give someone a personal invitation to join our 
work and privileges. Increased membership means better 
work and a better Bulletin. Add one new member in 1904. 

LYNDS JONES, PRESIDENT. 


Report of the Secretary for 1902. 
In accordance with the Constitution, the Sccretary submits 


the following report for 1902-3: 

At the beginning of the year, the primary feature of im- 
portance demanding the attention of the officers seemed to be 
the increase of the membership of the organization. The 
greater the number of its members, the greater the basis for 
accomplishment, the greater the usefulness of its work. Ac- 
cordingly, the o'licers directed their efforts jointly to this end. 
During the year, apart from regular routine duties, the work 
of the Secretary has been mainly along this line. 

At the close of the year 1902, as a result of what the officers 
were able to accomplish, there have been added to the mem- 
bership-roll a number of new names These are welcomed as 
affording promise of still greater progress and future useful- 
ness. This added strength should furnish encouragement, 
not only to the few to whose efforts it is directly due, but to 
each and every member interested in the growth of the organ- 
ization, as aclew to what advancement, as regards member- 
ship, might be attained if the members as a whole should give 
attention to the work. 

Early in the year, the Secretary co-operated with the Presi- 
dent in the matter of a new cover design for The Bulletin. 
The services of an artist were obtained, and the drawing for 
the new design executed from plans outlined by the President. 
Other illustrations for The Bulletin were likewise secured. 

With an improved Bulletin, a greater membership and gen- 
eral interest for advancement, 1902 has been a year of pro- 
gress and results. 

It should furnish a criterion for still greater effort and still 


greater accomplishment. 
JOHN W. DANIEL, JR., SECRETARY. 


Treasurer’s Report for Year Ending December 33, 1902 


RECEIPTS. 
Membership Assessments for 1901, - $ 2 50 
Membership Assessments for 1902, - 43 00 
Membership Assessments for 1903, - 7 00 
$52 50 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
F. L. Burns, pulisher of 
The Wilson Bulletin, - $ 2 50 
Lynds Jones, publisher of 
The Wilson Bulletin, - 43 00 
Balance on hand, - - - 7 00 
$52 50 


Owing to the liberality of our Secretary, John W. Daniel, 
Jr.,—the Treasurer contributing in like manner—no demands 
were made for postage, stationery and printing; thus the en- 
tire receipts were available for the publisher of the official 
organ. FRANK L. BURNS, TREASURER. 


Treasurer’s Report for Year Ending December 3}, 1903 


RECEIPTsS. 


Balance on hand January 1, 1903, 
( being reeieeen fees for 1903 


advanced ), - - - - $ 7 co 
Membership dues for 1902, - - 2 00 
Membership dues for 1903, - 58 ov 
Membership dues for 1904, - - 5 10 
$72 10 
EXPENDITURES. 
Bryn Maur Printing Co., 500 assess- 
ment notices, 500 receipts, - - $ 2 co 
Lynds Jones, publisher of 
The Wilson Bulletin, - : 65 00 
Balance on hand, advanced dues, - - 5 10 


$72 10 
FRANK L. BURNS, TREASURER. 


Treasurer’s Notice. 


Membership dues for 1904 are now payable. Members are 
requested to consider this in lieu of a personal notification. 
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Remittances should be made direct to Treasurer and receipt 
received in return. FRANK L. Burns, Treasurer. 


Berwyn, Pa., January 9. 1904. 
Report of the Publisher of the Wilson Bulletin. 


R&ceErP1s For 1902. ReEcEIPtTs FoR 1903. 


Subscriptions Subscriptions 
Back Numt ers Back Numbers 


350 Copies sold .... 
Advertisement 


EXPENDITURES FoR 1902. EXPENDITURES For 1903. 
Printing Bulletins. .$212 75 Printing Bulletins ..$216 50 
Cireulars postage.. 11 28 Cireulars, postage. . 
Engravings Fngravings 


All deficits are met by the publisher, gratis. 

Arrangements have heen made whereby the cost of printing will be 
reduced by at least $25.00, an increased membership promises a larger 
income from that source, subscriptions are promising larger returns, 
and the call for back numbers indicates an equally good account there: 
hence, the outlook for 1904 is decidedly favorable for the assumption 
that the Bulletin will become almost, if not quite, self supporting this 
year. Lynps Jones, Publisher. 


Reports of the Judges of Elections. 


Evrecron oF OFFICERS FOR 1903. 
For President: Lvnds Jones 19. Elected President. 
Hollister 5. Elected Vice - President. 
For Secretary: J. W. Daniels, Jr 16. Elected Secretary. 
Benj. T. Gault 
For Treasurer: Frank L Burns 23. Elected Treasurer. 
( There was no second candidate.) 
For Executive Council: John H. Sage, 16; H. C. Oberholser, 16; W. E. 
Saunders, 16; B. H. Swales, 5; W. I Mitchell, 4. 
(Note: R.M. Strong received 16 votes, but was found ineligible 
after election.) 


H. C. Oberholser, W, E. Saunders, John H. Sage, elected Executive 
Council. . L. Dawson, Judge of Elections. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1904. 


For President: Lynds Jones 31. Elected President. 
W. L. Dawson Elected Vice - President. 


For Secretary: J. W. Daniels, Jr 26. Elected Secretary. 
J. W. Jacobs 6. 

For Treasurer: Frank L. Burns * Elected Treasurer. 
N. Hollister 

For Executive Council: H. C. Oberholser a ame 5 H. Sage, 19; Benj. 


“t Gault, 19; W. E. Saunders, 15; B. H. § Swales W. P. Lyons, J 
C. Oberholser, John H. Sage, Beni. T. Executive 
Council. R. L. Barrp, Judge of Elections. 
Examined and found Correct. 
Lynps Jones, President. 


Treasurer.......... 43 00 Treasurer.......... 65.00 
300 Copies sold..... 60 00 po 65 00 
75 
$153 27 $188 86 
Total.......:.. $282 54 Total.......... $887 36 
Deficit...... ......8 79 27 Deficit..... ..... 8 48 50 


Privaic 


BRADSHAW J. WALLS, 
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A typical nest of the White-eyed Vireo ( Vireo noveboracensis ). 
One egg of the Cowbird appears above the lower edge of the nest. 


( Courtesy of Dawson's Birds of Ohio ) 
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